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ABSTRACT _ _ _ _ 

^ - - - Five-models of independent learning suitable for 
use in adult education programs* The common factor is a facilitator 
who works in some way with the student in the learning process. They 
display different characteristics, including the extent of 
iWipfndeflce in relation to content and^or process* Nondirective 
^tutprial^instr^ 
^^p^roaelies 1^^ 

wQr£i^^.^en£8^ at the beginning and 

irtier^kn^ei^ioeatory a^ro^ to the learning process is benef icial . 
^e^f earning contract X useful for students who have a 

cl«ac' sense pl^^^ and wish to achieve specific goals. Tough 

and Griffins ^^^^^^ models for group-based situations. Tough's 

Ttipfof tlie: iceberg^ model can be used where there is core material 
to be shaired by all^ while Griff in Vs emphasis is on group Support* - 
The e^j^teneyrbased^model suggests- that instruction can be- flexible , 
particularly for learnersat a distance* Correspondence nnterials can 
be made available on a learner-paced basis. This model can work only 
when people must have or desire specific skills. (A reference list is 
appended.) (YLB) 
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Ohe literature of adult education includiiig authors sudl as Cross (1981) 
^bugh (1979) , Knowles (1975| 1986} Houle (1972) and others indicates clearly 
Siat ner^ adults engage in self-directed or independ^t learning activities, 
^s ^qper oamines five models v^hidh Gshibit different features of independent 
Isrning. Ihe coniion factor in these nodels is that they include a facilitator 
yix> virorks in some Way with the student in the learning process. TtiB 
relationship may involve face-to-face and distance situatiois. Sie reader is 
limited to ^camihe the models for potential utilization in their particular 
adult program. 

All perscns vdid w>rk within independent learning nisdels become quickly 
enare of certain factSi IBob firsts and perh^s most important fact, is that 
iiflep CTden t learnii^ does not retire a lesser oonmibDeht on the part of 
resource persons. Ihe role of the resource persons m^ differ, but ind^aident 
learning is not a vehicle for the reductioi of effort or resources. Educators 
\tto v^rk in independent models of deli^^y must develop a{3prqE»riate skills just 
as th^^i^ counterparts in traditional models must do so. 

It ^uld also be clear that learners are seldom totally ind^)endent or 
d^)eiideht. Ihey frequently require access to seine resources whether they be 
honah <^ naterial in order to gain hew kiKswledge (x skills i FufSiermbre^ 
adults are seldom totally dep^dent as learners because they integrate new 
knowledge and es^eri^de with prior toowledge and e3cperienoe. Ihe degree of 
independence should be considered in the e3taminatiQn of each model of 
independent learning v^ich is described in this paper. 

i ha^gnam t Learning 
Malooln lOiowies (1975) has identified three k^ assunQ|)tions about 
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ind^^CTit or 8ei£*^irected learhihg. OSiese assiitptiois are: 

i# ProHactive learners take the initiative learn ioore than passive 
learners. ^. 14} 

2. I»3^i^<mt iearnir^ is a note Jiatural ^roae^ to aiialt learning given the 
nature of adult psydhblogieal develc^xn^ti (p. 14) 

3* Lifelong learning is an ess«itial do^OTent in modern society, (pp. 15-16) 

I£ these assun^tions are aooqpted, ind^)endent learnii^ must be viewed as a 

t^id and effective s^roac^ witiiih adult edticaticn systeoos^ Ihe models 

presented are based in varying degrees on these assi^tidns and the asstmption 

that they will be used with adults vibo are capable of functioning autotknously. 

Hie HDdels for Indqiendeat leaimii^ 

^se models di^lay differ^t diaracteristics of independ^t learning. 
Ihe exteit of ind^end&^oe in relation to content and/or process sbotild be 
considered in each casfi. if a particular inodel is to be ocxisidered for use, 
both the oxitent of learning and the nature of prospective students ^lould' be 
^cssnihed to ensure €^3E»:ppriate ii^enentation. 

Of the following five models, Co^etency-Based Education is the cxily model 
«hich is used fcr introductory work in ar^ content area. The other four models 
work best^ alO)b^h libt alwsQfS exclusively^ in certain advanced ocxit^t 
situations where tiie basic content i:jas already been covered, nie following 
descriptions are brief suninaries of the models with the inclusion of the most 
isfortant aspects for distance education. 

Rndif ective InstractiGn 

Q^il Hcxile (1972) describes "tutorial teaching" in several patterns, but 
his fourth pattern may be useful to ind^)endent learners in areas of personal 
growth and change (Obugh, 1982, p. 109) . Houle describes this approach as 
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nondirective Instruction because "the seeker must find his answers within 
hiioself' i^. 100), 

Ibe tutor" iii this situation must be able & devote his her attention 
scdely to the i^eds of the iearn^. Like a tiier^ist or coimseiloc in the 
oocnselling style of Carl Sbgers (1961) , the learner must be trusted to 
e^ierience ar^ to @igage in the process of beocxningr of oonfirming or making 
real his own potentialities (p. 55) • 

Ihis is ciear^ a ^ooess of st^port. Ihe tutor makes th^ learner aware of 
^r^iate resources and provides ^ropriate planning sifport to assist in 
the learnii^ process. Further assistance can be provided tiirough discussion 
and useful feedbacks 9ie learner must take the initiative v^ile the tutor 
supports the initiative^ 

^is is an excellent ^roadi f or nm-credit situations. It has 
Qonsideradsle meirit where the content goals are unclear to the student and tutor 
aUke. 

learning Odntracts 

HilOTlm KxK>wles (1976) in his books oh self-i3irected learhii^ has provided 
&^ most ogipr^iehsive and useful des^iptioh for independent learning 
contracts 1^ hi^er education situations for adults. Although other educators 
of adults and children have discussed and utilized this approach, Knowles* 
descriptions remain the most frequently cited. 

Si this models learners negotiate ah ^^dpriate learning activity witiii the 
tea<^ieri Learners work with the teaser to: 

1. Establish the precise nature of the learning need. 

2. Set specific objectives. 

3. Determine learning resources and proceiss. 
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4i Determine d6a:^ehtatioii repaired for evaluation • 
5* Provide ^rcpriate resource si^^port. 
6* bel^lGp evaluation processes* 

Hie teacher provides a st:^pbrt to Qie process and performs ongoir^ tasks in 
relation to need identifi^tion, resoturcx^ identification, the learning plan, 
"tenitoring", and e^^uation. 

^he learner agrees to assume responsibility and, in a class context, to 
^lare with other learners. £^ch stud^t enters with his am particular 
interest as in Figure !• 

Ohis is an excellent i'lnethod for teadiing skills in professional or 
vocational situations* It also provides the learner wi& ah excellent guide 
for future learhii^ activities* 



(Itas^t Figure 1) 
"Ibe Tip of tile ragbag" 

Mien %>i^'s model is quite different from the previous models, alti)6ugh 
ail five models have been influenced ItHigh's (1971, 1979} resear^ and other 
writings (Ibugh, 1981} * Ibugh (1980} has stated in a program of videdt^s and 
written materials that classroom learning is only "the tip of the iceberg"* 
Because met learning hippos outside of the class sessicsis, it is possible to 
£oster ind^endence in the learning externsd. to regular class sessions* 

Obugh's classes are characterized l:^ the instriKitor's ooverage of 
^sehtial, "core" material tiurbugh tile utilization of good adult education 
tedihigues^ plus tiie ihitiatidn and stimulati^ of ihdepehdeht learning 
activities. 9iaring among tiie instructor and students and feedback cm learning 
activities are also evident. 

Eadti student is required to pursue independent learning activities, to read 

i 
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a c^taih niariber of books front a carefullF selected blbliogra^y, and to submit 
a loritten sumary of learning for evaluation by the instructor, in this way, 
SSdti student is endouraged to £Hirsue his/her omi interests in a "free-fl<Ming" 
aiproach outside of class i^ile evidiide is provided of the learning through 
tfte mittei suanary. The classroom provides a ooiiinoii oore of experience (See 
Figure 2). 

lliaat Figise 2j 
Ibe fiidivlAai and the Qcaup 

Virginia Griffin (1980) has de^^lpped a model viftiicli ihoe^pcnrates the 
individual's heed to learn and gr<^^ but it is a incxiel v«hidi also considers the 
^ue of groins fcx learners as si^port s^tems* fis this adult educator 
utilizes her model in the ocmt^t of a course on gtovp processes # it is a most 
aipropriate mixture of individual and group activities. 

9)e initial class session ^tables stud^its to id^tify areas o£ interest in 
^he course context. Stud^its become ^^e of ea^ other's needs in order to 
mck together ^ere ^ropriate or to provide resource information. Ih^ ma^ 
mrk in varicxis sized groips or as individuals. The respcHisibility to sh^>re is 
paranbunt as groins and individtaals t^e re^ponsibili^ f^ class 
pces^tations. Class time in Figure 3 provides 0|:portunities for sharing and 
i^thesis. Ibe sheer scope of knowledge (and skill) in oertin courses makes 
tliis valuable, but the individual needs of learners are recognized as 



(Insert Figure 3} 
CUi|i eU aicytesea Bdiiatidn 
Oiis model has em^ged from the desire to permit students to deteriaii^ 
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tiieir am paoe of iearhtng and to provide efficient training progranraes in 
tedbnological areas. James Parlcer (1981) and Ruth Nickse (1980) proviide 
exoeiisit backgrcRmd for those wi^ to explore the mbdel further^ 

Desired odnpet^cies oe skills are id^tified experts, and learnlr^ 
padcages are deveiqped witii ^rdpriate materials (mritten, audio visual, 
etc.). Learners wxk at their cm paoe - askii^ for help when needed, 
liachers monitor and evaluate performance and permit the stod^t to ^boeed to 
a new package i Sttideits can begin and finii^ at any time as tiiey learn erough 
to ob^ete reguir^ents. AH omtent is presaribed and required. 

<3here are no need for class sessions with the possible exception of 
ocientations. The term is more flexible within reasoi^le limits i ^ch 
studant's ^ill level i^gaa &i^y, bcniiined with the abili^ to learn, will 
determine the time of course donpletion. 

(Sfisert Figure 4) 
Gbncluiing QEmBaa^ 

Ihese models ceoi be draisidered for utilizatim based the nature of the 
content and the learner ac learners ^xi become intn^lved. it is not necessary 
to believe tiiat we should always have ^ugh stud^ts to run a class, nor do we 
heed to forcse every student into a resteictive class context. 

Ifcndirective tutorial tea<±ing and learning ccmtracts provide two 
alternative ^roadhes to classes for one-to-one teaching. Ihe learning 
obntract is particularly useful for students who have a clear sense 6£ 
directicn and wish to a^ieve specific goals i ^ ndndifective model works 
w6en stud^its do not fa^ a clear foois at the begiming and tdiere an 
(Es^lacsAiixj appccexh to the learning process is beneficial. 

!Ebu^ (1980) and Griffin (1980) provide good models for groi^based 
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situations, fbugh's nbdel can be used where there is obre naterial to be 
shared by ail, «Aiiie biffin's enpiasis is on grbi^ s\:gpott. 

Ohe oonpetency-based model suggests that we can be flexible, particularly 
foe learners at a distance. Gorresp^€»oe materials can be made available an. 
a learner paced basis i %is model can work only pe<^le must have or 
desire certain ^ecific skills. 

Choose the model «Aiid) will work for you and your learners. Learn more 
about how to use the model effectively frem the resources ihcluded in the 
refaraioe list^ 
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